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TENDENCIES AFFECTING THE SIZE OF THE 

BALLOT 1 

BY CHARLES A. BEARD 

Columbia University 

In seeking to discover whether we are going in the direction of the 
short ballot, I am not hunting for the "failures" of American democ- 
racy, but for those evidences which show that democracy is forging 
the instruments with which to achieve still greater things. I am 
attempting to find out whether we are still hopelessly involved in 
political tinkering and electoral futilities or are coming into a recog- 
nition of the really effective way of meeting the tremendous burden 
of administrative responsibilities which the epoch of social democracy 
has brought upon us. The age of laissez faire is dead; here and now, 
we are in the midst of a steady increase in governmental functions 
whether we like it or not. On every side, there is a pressure for a 
multiplication of public enterprizes, which cannot be stayed or turned 
aside by phrases or exclamations. I am, therefore, addressing my- 
self to the question : Is democracy forging the electoral weapons with 
which to accomplish victories? 

In seeking an answer to this question, I do not think that I shall 
do my whole duty by merely examining ballot legislation or consti- 
tution-making during recent years. Indeed, at the very outset, I am 
as much concerned with what publicists and university scholars are 
thinking about this matter I am with returns from legislative 
reference bureaus. The views now entertained in our universities 
will become, in due time, the views of the country as a whole; the 
thought of our universities though not proclaimed from the house 
tops often points the way to the tendencies of the coming genera- 
tion. The student of political science, who enjoys that academic 
freedom which is his right, is not disturbed by fluctuations in common 

1 This paper is based largely upon an article published by the author in the 
Political Science Quarterly for December, 1909. 
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steel or by the reorganization of the Chicago and Great Western; 
neither is he obliged to "nurse" a congressional or aldermanic dis- 
trict by telling the people that they should cling with hooks of steel 
to the priceless privileges of electing the municipal court clerk or the 
county coroner. 

With this view in mind, a circular was sent to the instructors of 
political science in the larger universities and colleges and to publi- 
cists of national repute. The replies to this inquiry into current 
thought as to the ballot shows that there is a substantial unanimity 
of opinion in favor of reducing the number of elective offices, for the 
purposes of concentrating all political forces on efficient government. 
Our circular brought a veritable harvest of letters from college presi- 
dents, instructors in political science, eminent publicists, and state 
and national officials of broad experience — none of them professional 
"reformers." All of them however, believe in popular government 
and efficient government, and all of them agree that one of the most 
fundamental obstacles in the way is the diffusion of public attention 
over such a wide political battle ground that the enemy carries every 
point of vantage. 

Fortunately we are not restricted to private communications on 
this matter of current opinion on the ballot. If we turn to the latest 
published works of men who have given the most serious attention 
to problems of American government we can find a host of witnesses 
against our present electoral methods. Many years ago Professor 
Goodnow made the long ballot the center of an attack. The impera- 
tive necessity for a simplification of our electoral machinery is the 
burden of the argument in his Politics and Administration. Long be- 
fore Professor Goodnow took up the cudgels against our Brobdigna- 
gian ballot, Mr. Charles Nordhoff had declared 

The folly of obliging the people to decide at the polls upon the fitness 
for office of a great number of persons lies at the bottom of almost 
all the misgovernment from which we suffer, not only in the cities 
but in the states. It is a darling device of the political jobbers and 
a most successful one; for, under the hollow pretence that thus the 
people have greater power, they are able to crush public spirit, to dis- 
gust decent and conscientious citizens with politics, to arrange their 
"slates," to mix the rascals judiciously with a few honest men wher- 
ever public sentiment imperatively demands that much, and to force 
their stacked cards upon the people. 2 

2 North American Review, vol. cxiii, p. 327 (1871). 
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In 1879, Mr. Albert Stickney expounded the doctrine of the short 
ballot in his True Republic; Dr. Dallinger, in his Nominations for 
Elective Offices, and Dr. Merriam, in his recent work on Primary Elec- 
tions, make strong pleas for a material reduction in the number of 
elective offices; and Professor Fairlie, in his volume on local govern- 
ment, concludes that the attempt to apply the elective principle uni- 
versally has had the paradoxical effect of defeating its own purposes. 
Lest I should fall into those vices which we are condenming in the long 
ballot, I will not enumerate the entire catalogue of publicists who 
have pledged their support to the short ballot; but will conclude by 
putting at the bottom of my list — which is bad politics but good from a 
literary point of view — the name of President Woodrow Wilson. In 
an address delivered last spring, President Wilson put the whole case 
in his characteristically precise and effective manner. 

Elaborate your government; place every officer upon his own dear 
little statute; make it necessary for him to be voted for; and you will 
not have a democratic government. Just so certainly as you segre- 
gate all these little offices and put every man upon his own statutory 
pedestal and have a miscellaneous organ of government, too miscel- 
laneous for a busy people either to put together or to watch, public 
aversion will have no effect on it; and public opinion, finding itself 
ineffectual, will get discouraged, as it does in this country, by find- 
ing its assaults like assaults against battlements of air, where they find 
no one to resist them, where they capture no positions, where they 
accomplish nothing. You have a grand housecleaning, you have a 
grand overturning, and the next morning you find the government 
going on just as it did before you did the overturning. What is the 
moral? . . . The remedy is contained in one word: simplification. 
Simplify your processes, and you will begin to control; complicate 
them, and you will get farther and farther away from their control. 
Simplification! simplification! simplification! is the task that awaits 
us; to reduce the number of persons to be voted for to the absolute 
workable minimum — knowing whom you have selected; knowing 
whom you have trusted; and having so few persons to watch that 
you can watch them. 3 

In turning now from what men think about the ballot to a survey of 
concrete tendencies, it is necessary to call attention to the fact that 
in many instances where the ballot has been simplified, it has not 
been the result of a conscious purpose to realize any theoretical ideal. 
In fact, it would be difficult to discover many institutions in America 
founded on abstract doctrines. For example, we are informed by 

3 Civic Problems. Address delivered March 9, 1909, at St. Louis. 
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Professor Commons that the question of an elective or appointive 
railroad commission in Wisconsin was decided upon the eminently 
practical ground as to which of the contending forces in the state was 
to control the new board. 

"The contest on that point," he says, "turned mainly on the method 
of selection. It is quite noteworthy that the railways contended for 
election while the governor and legislative majority were for appoint- 
ment." 4 

This is, of course, a curious illustration of the way the elective sys- 
tem may work and an unconscious argument for the short ballot. 

If we take governors' messages as a fair index of the tendencies of 
political opinion on the question of the electoral machinery, we dis- 
cover flat contradictions. Governor Hughes, in his inaugural address 
of 1909, said "Responsibility to the people is the essential safeguard 
of free institutions. This does not mean the election of all or even 
of a'great number of administrative officers, for undue burdens upon 
the electoral machinery would defeat its purpose. But it would seem 
to imply that distribution of administrative powers should have as its 
correlative the proper centralization of responsibility." 5 Five years 
earlier, Governor Bates, in recommending the adoption of the federal 
plan of administration by Massachusetts, pointed out that : 

4 Review of Reviews, vol. xxxii, pp. 76 fi. 

5 Since this paper was read, Goverroi Hughes has come out definitely for the 
short ballot. In his message of January 5, 1910, he said: "There is just and 
widespread demand for improvement in election methods. As I stated in my 
last annual message, progress in solving the problems of state government 
would seem to involve the concentration of responsibility with regard to execu- 
tive powers To accomplish this there should be a reduction in the number of 
elective offices. The ends of democracy will be better attained to the extent 
that the attention of the voters may be focused upon comparativelj few offices, 
the incumbents of which can be held strictly accountable for administration. 
This will tend to piomote efficiency in public office by increasing the effective- 
ness of the voter and by diminishing the opportunities of political manipulators 
who take advantage of the multiplicity of elective offices to perfect their schemes 
at the public expense. I am in favor of as few elective offices as may be 
consistent with proper accountability to the people, and a short ballot. . 

It would be an improvement, I believe, in state administration if the execu- 
tive responsibility were centered in the governor who should appoint a cabinet 
of administrative heads accountable to him and charged with the duties now 
imposed upon elected state officers. " Proposals to increase the terms of assem- 
blymen to two years and senators to four years and to make appointive some of 
the chief state officers now elective are pending the New York legislature. 
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a completely harmonious system cannot be expected where heads 
of departments are elected separately and are nowise responsible to, 
but on the contrary, are independent of the governor and each other. 

In the very same year (1904), however, Governor Blanchard of 
Louisiana recommended the election of a large number of officials 
then appointed by the governor, and within a short time his recom- 
mendations were enacted into law. The year before Governor Blan- 
chard began his warfare on appointive offices, Governor Toole of 
Montana, declared himself in no uncertain tones: 

The people should elect all important officers of the state govern- 
ment. Under the law as it now stands, the governor of the state 
appoints the state examiner, state inspector, state coal mine inspec- 
tor, steam boiler inspector, commissioner of agriculture and labor, 
state veterinarian, registrar of the state land office, and state land 
agent and game warden ... It is the system that is reprehensible 
— a system which is inconsistent and inharmonious with the genius 
and spirit of our institutions in its attempt without reason or neces- 
sity, to mingle or fuse together disagreeing elements of a democracy 
and a monarchy. In short, in my opinion, executive appointments 
or patronage, if you please, and popular sovereignty are antagonistic 
elements in our form of government and ought to be abandoned. 6 

So far as governors' messages reveal any tendency in the matter of 
the long or short ballot, we may conclude that in the north and east 
the sentiment is in favor of administrative centralization and responsi- 
bility while in the south and west opinion still favors the blanket 
ballot and its concomitants. 

A survey of the newer constitutions results in the conclusion that 
our fellow citizens, so far as they have any opinion at all on the matter, 
still believe in the power of the ballot to do any kind and any amount 
of work. The new Virginia constitution of 1902 made the treasurer, 
the secretary of state, and the superintendent of public instruction 
elective, whereas they were formerly selected by the legislature. In 
the Oklahoma constitution, not only are the old executive officials 
chosen by popular vote, but the newer officers — superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, insurance commissioner, state examiner of state and 
county accounts, commissioner of labor, mine inspector and commis- 
sioner of charities are likewise elected. Happily we may say that 
there is no tendency to reduce the terms of state officers in order to 

6 Digest of Governor's Messages, 1903, N. Y. State Library Bulletin, p. 29. 
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secure a more frequent recurrence to popular elections. Indeed, as 
Professor Dealey points out, 7 the tendency is quite in the opposite 
direction, and this of course has a decided effect in simplifying the 
ballot, especially for elections to local offices and the state legislature. 
In fact, in the Alabama constitution of 1901 the terms of all state 
officers were extended from two to four years, and even in Oklahoma 
the governor's term is fixed at four years. 

A study of the state laws creating important new offices and boards 
during the period 1900-1907, the results of which I have printed else- 
where, 8 shows that the movement toward the transformation of 
appointive into elective offices is confined to the southern and western 
states where the comparative simplicity of economic life does not 
create the same pressure for administrative efficiency which we find 
in the north and east. In the south and west are to be found the 
greater number (all but two) of the newly created elective state offices, 
while the most important new appointive offices, the public service 
commissions, have been established in the middle and eastern states. 
To a certain extent there is some encouragement in this: as soon as 
burdens of government become heavy and complex there is a tendency 
to simplify the methods by which popular control may be exercised. 

This is especially noticeable in the recent developments in munici- 
pal government. It was the wreck of the city and the ruin of her 
finances that led Galveston to adopt the commission plan which is a 
device for drastically simplifying the government of a municipality — 
a device, perhaps, too drastic in its results — but nevertheless indicative 
of an important tendency in all our large cities where the burden of 
administration is so great that efficiency can be secured only by a 
heroic concentration of power. 

It would be difficult to find a report of a recent charter commission 
favoring a return to the old system of elective administrative boards. 
In New York, the tendency had been in the other direction for more 
than a decade, so that in the election of November 2, 1909, the voters 
had only eighteen offices to fill (including three justices of the supreme 
court of the first district, four coroners, sheriff, county clerk, district 
attorney, and register). The purely city and borough officers chosen 
were the mayor, comptroller, president of the board of aldermen, 
borough presidents, and aldermen. It is now proposed to reduce the 
size of the ballot by removing the coroners from the elective list. 

' Our State Constitutions p. 33. 

* The Political Science Quarterly for December, 1909, p. 597. 
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A "simplified ballot with as few names on it as possible" was the first 
recommendation of the recent Boston charter commission, and this 
recommendation was embodied in the new charter. There can be 
no doubt about the fact that our municipalities are moving rapidly in 
the direction of a simple government adequately controlled by simple 
electoral machinery. 

In conclusion we may say, with Carlyle, when it grows dark enough 
we can see stars. When the complicated electoral machinery breaks 
down completely, when the sheer necessity for getting important 
governmental work well done becomes imperative, when the ballot get 
so big that the voting booths will not contain it, we can be brought to 
see that democracy can function well only through simple government. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof. Henry J. Ford of Princeton University opened the discussion. 
He characterized the present ballot monstrosity as a reductio ad 
absurdam of the present system. It is easy to obtain assent to the 
proposal that the ballot should be shortened, but difficulty begins as 
soon as it is asked how shall it be shortened. It will then be found that 
the short ballot movement raises questions which envolve the entire 
organization of public authority. All countries in which popular 
government has been established have the short ballot. We started 
with the short ballot, but we have gradually converted it into the 
present long ballot — a labyrinth in which only professional politicians 
can find their way. What is the cause of this great difference in the 
course of political development? May it not be due to the influence 
upon American politics of the doctrine of the separation of the powers. 
In countries having the short ballot the executive and legislative 
branches are invariably connected; with us they are separated. It 
may be that derangement of function due to this separation has been 
the cause of the process of change that has produced the long ballot. 
This is a subject well suited to the application of the inductive method 
now employed by political science. The origin and the spread of the 
doctrine of the separation of the powers lie in a well-lighted area of 
history. Data seem to be abundant by which we can reach an author- 
itative conclusion whether the separation of the powers is compatible 
with democratic government. If the monster ballot belongs to a 
genetic series of which the separation of the powers is the beginning, 
then the cure evidently lies in the removal of this fundamental defect 
of the American constitutional system. 



